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RESIGNATION, 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


CHAPTER XV. 

In the apartment adjoining that where 
the venerable Vernon had the foregoing 
conference with his affectionate ward, Ma- 
tilda was agreeably employed in adminis- 
tering feod to her canary birds, and water 
to her flower-pots. While thus occupied at 
one of the open windows, her attention was 
suddenly arrested by the appearance of a 
horseman on the opposite bank of the 
Passaic, whose steed betrayed some alarm- 
ing indications of an uncontrollable spirit. 
With no small degree of anxiety, she stood 
watching the movements of the restiff ani- 
mal, now plunging and rearing on the very 
verge of the river’s steep bank ; from which, 
in the next moment, both horse and rider 
were precipitated into the rapid stream. 

The involuntary shriek which this acci- 
dent drew from the affrighted Matilda, se- 
vered the thread of Vernon’s narrative, 
and drew all the family around her. By 
gestures rather than words, she gave them 
to understand the nature of the disaster ; 
on which, every one flew instantly from 
the Cottage to the river, where they per- 
ceived the affrighted steed floundering and 
plunging in the water, dragging with him 
the unfortunate stranger, whose foot was 
entangled in the stirrup. Freeman was in 
town; and the only man present, besides 
the aged Vernon, was a servant who knew 
not how to swim. The old rector was too 
feeble to afford any assistance, and the dis- 
tracted females were only rendering the 
case more desperate, by alarming the al- 
ready terrified. horse with their frantic cries 
and gestures. 

In the midst of this confusion and dis- 
may (and the whole transaction occupied 


less time than it takes me to record it), 


Vernon suddenly exclaimed :-— 

“‘ Heaven be praised—our prayers are 
heard! Yonder comes a traveller, on this 
side the river !” 


caught the view of another equestrian, ad- 
vancing with rapid speed, who suddenly 





| every anxious spectator, was crowned with 
| success. The drowning man was rescued 
from his perilous situation, and conveyed 
| to the Cottage ; where, after receiving those 


_stantly required, he was soon enabled to 


Fitzallan. 

“¢ Never think of it at all,” replied the 
generous Hibernian. ‘ The danger was 
all on your side the water, as there is no 
‘bank on this; I therefore disclaim any 
|credit on the score of courage. But let 
'me beg of you to think of nothing at pre- 
sent but the means of preserving your own 
‘health. Change your wet apparel imme- 
diately; as your portmanteau has happily 
suffered no injury by the disaster.” 

“I will do as you desire,” replied the 
| stranger, as he permitted Fitzallan and the 
| servant to strip off his drenched garments. 
| But you must not deny me the gratifica- 
ition of expressing the gratitude I feel for 
the preservation of a life which I have but 
lately learned to value.” 

“ Thank us, in welcome, if it makes 
you feel better,” cried Fitzallan. ‘ But 
really, sir, poor human nature is under no 
obligation to you for the compliment; for 
it certainly implies the possibility of a 
man’s thinking of his own safety while the 
life of a fellow-being is in danger.” 

“ The possibility /” repeated the stran- 
ger, in a tone which savoured not a little 
of bitterness. ‘* I unfortunately know too 
much of human nature to pay it any com- 
pliment. Man preys upon his fellow, with 
more ferocity than the beast of the forest. 
Where one hand is stretched forth to save, 
thousands are raised to destroy. Why 
then should I not express both gratitude 
and wonder to witness one instance of dis- 





its object.” 





wheeled to the river, into which, without | 
hesitation or difficulty, he urged his gene-| 


attentions which his exhausted energies in- | 


| thank his gallant deliverer, who proved to | 
| be no other than our old acquaintance, 





Every eye now glistened with hope, as it || for dry, and swallowed a cordial as a pre- 


ventive of cold, the stranger seated himself 
at the window, and took from his bosom a 


little gold crucifix, thickly studded with 
jewels, and suspended to his neck by a 
rous steed. This hazardous achievement, 1 gold chain, of curious workmanship. This 
which drew acclamations of applause from | 


he kissed several times, with much appa- 
rent devotion; thea covering his eyes with 
his hands, he sat several minutes in pro- 
found silence, as if engaged in prayer or 
| meditation. 

Vernon, Fitzallan, and Matilda, (the 
\latter having now entered the apartment) 
surveyed the stranger with no inconsidera- 
ble interest. His age they computed at 
forty-five; with a proviso, however, that 





} the odd five had not been counterfeited on 


his visage by some secret grief that preyed 
on his mind. His face was thin, with high 
|cheek bones, aquiline nose, dark heavy 
| whiskers, and penetrating black eyes, beam- 


| ing with intelligence from beneath a deep- 


fringed brow, to which circumstances, and 
| not nature, had lent an habitual frown. His 
accent was evidently not purely English ; 
nor yet was it so distinctly marked as to 
determine his native language or country. 
|He was certainly not an American. His 
costume was foreign. The riding-dress he 
had just thrown off was green, and trimmed 
'with silver cord. He now appeared ina 
sky-blue frock coat, drab silk pantaloons, 
white vest, and yellow buskins. 

While Matilda and her friends were mak- 
ing these silent observations on their guest, 
he continued in his meditative attitude, 
from which he suddenly arose, lifted his 
eyes to the ceiling, again pressed the cru- 
cifix to his lips, and then returned it to 
his bosom. He now advanced to Matilda, 
and saluted her with a grace which be- 
spoke the man of fashion and education ; 
then turning to Fitzallan, he again over- 
whelmed him with thanks, which the latter 
attempted in vain to prevent. 

_ © Return your thanks to Heaven,” said 
Vernon; “ to that Being in whose hands 
we are all but humble instruments in the 
performance of every duty.” 

“ That’s true,” cried Fitzallan, eager 





|| interested benevolence—nay, to be myself|] to change the subject; “ for when we see 


a fellow mortal in danger or distress, we 


Having now exchanged his wet apparel || feel ourselves instinctively and irresistibly 
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inrust forward to his assistance, without 
reflection or hesitation.” 

But you would not have me infer,” 
said the stranger, “ that the invaluable ser- 
vice which you have just rendered me, was 
an involuntary act ?” 

© You may say that,” answered Fitz- 
allan, “I am a mere instrument or tool, of 
which my heart is the handle. Whoever 
had hold of it on this occasion, is the pro- 
per object of your gratitude.” 

« On this occasion!” repeated Vernon. 
“ Why, sir, are you not always moved by 
the same power.” 

“1 have some reason to suspect not, sir; 
for I am not always moved to do what can 
be reflected upon, with pleasure. Perhaps, 
as an instrument, I am like the first gar- 
dener’s spade.” 

“ In what respect ?” 

« When Adam laid it down, the devil 
always stood ready to take it up; at least, 
such is the tradition among some of my 
north countrymen, who are ready to prove 
that the husband of Eve, was an Hibernian 
by birth.” 

“ And Ireland the garden of Eden, of 
course ;” observed Matilda. 

“ Exactly so, my dear; a paradise in 
every respect, the serpent excepted.” 

“ For what cause, then, was you turned 
out, sir?” 

“OQ! Imade my escape to avoid tempta- 
tion; and am now, like Cain, seeking a 
wife in the land of Nod.” 3 

“ Forbear, my children ;” said Vernon. 
*¢ Treat not with this unbecoming levity the 
sacred volume from which flows all our 


spiritual blessings, and on which are found- 
ed all our future hopes.” 


“I beg your pardon, reverend sir” said 
Fitzallan;~“ but assure you that we had 
wot the most distant idea of treating the 
subject with levity or disrespect.” 

““T willingly believe you, young man; 
bat if ever, hereafter, you should be tempt- 
ed'to display your wit on the same subject, 
remember the dreadful fate of Uzzah, and 
touch not the ark of the covenant with pro- 
fane hands. There is a power within it, 
which you know not of.” 

“T hope, sir,” said Matilda, “that Mr. 
Vernon will aéquit us both of wilful pro- 
fanity—we ilt to oe orga 
but not to impiety. At any rate, sir, you 
lave often declared that he who is so fu 
divested of self-love as to prefer another’s 
happiness to his own, must be 
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‘himself has been standing half an hour in 















Christian asienaiity, whatever be his ex-|| 
ternal professions. Such must be Mr. F itz- | 
allan; who, from his anxiety to serve an- |) 
other, appears to have forgotten that he 
wet apparel.” | 

All eyes were now turned to Fitzallan :| 
who seemed, for the first time, to discover 
that from “ girdle to sandal” he was still 
dripping with water. He thanked Matilda 
with a smile of affection, that called a 
beautiful glow to her countenance, and re- 
tired to the chamber in which his own port- 
manteau had been deposited. 

The stranger now expressed a wish to 
pay his respects to the lady of the house, 
and the rest of the family, in order that he 
might express his thanks for the polite at- 
tention your succour he had received, and 
resume his journey, as an urgent affair re- 
quired his immediate presence in Albany. 
The first part of this request was promptly 
complied with; but on the subject of his| 
immediate departure, many plausible ob- 
jections were raised and urged but without | 
effect. He would not even consent to stay | 





to dinner, although another hour would || 


have placed it on the table. In the midst} 
of this good-natured altercation, Fitzallan 
again made his appearance; when Mrs. 
Freeman appealed to him. 

“ Mr. Fitzallan, do assist us in dissuad- 
ing this gentleman from leaving us so sud- || 
denly.” | 

“ You must really excuse me, madam,” 
said the stranger, bowing politely; “ I 
have already, I believe, answered all your || 
arguments, and proved the necessify of my || 
departure. Not even my gallant preserver, | 
I presume, can advafice one that would |, 
induce me to alter my determination.” 

“‘ Tam inclined to believe differently,” 
replied Fitzallan. ‘‘ Your hat, sir, lies safe 
at the bottom of the Passaic; and travelling 
without one under ‘his vertical sun, would 
not be a very enviable pleasure.” 

This observation at once decided the 
controversy, and the stranger found him- 
self reluctantly compelled to suspend his 
journey until a hat could be procured; for 
which, Robert was immediately despatched 
to the village of Patterson. 

Our heroine, all this time, was in her 
chamber; to which she had retired for the 
purpose of recovering from the effects of 





‘of seeing all your family ; 








from the stranger’s disaster. 


the shock ‘which her nerves had received 


———$ ee 





begged to be excused, on the score of in- 


| disposition. 


“‘ I have not yet had the pleasure, then, 
” said the stran- 
ger to Mrs. Freeman, on hearing the mes- 
sage delivered. 

“ No, sir; our dear Adelaide is but just 
recovering from a severe fit of sickness, 
and finds retirement most congenial to her 
present feelings.” 

The stranger then turned to Augusta— 
“ Will Miss Pemberton honour me so far, 
at her own leisure, as to be the bearer of 
my profound respects to her fair sister, with 
an expression of my regret at being com- 
pelled to depart without seeing her ?”’ 

* Most cheerfully, sir; but Miss Dupont 
is not my sister.” 

The stranger started, and exclaimed— 
‘“‘ Did I hear aright >—But no matter ; there 
are many names alike in this country. And 
yet you say she is not your sister! You 
have raised a tumult in this bosom, which 
is almost insupportable.” 

[ Zo be continued. | 
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LOVE A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE. 





The foundation of love and gratitude to 
God, is that attribute of his nature by 
which he wills and produces happiness— 
his infinite benevolence. We have abun- 
dant cause to believe, both from the testi- 
_mony of natural and revealed religion, that 
pee unfailing and multiform augmentation 
‘of the sense of enjoyment, constitutes the 
| great work, the sublimest felicity of him 
who is “Love” personified ; and who has in- 
fused the principle of his own dispensations, 
and his own delights, into the hearts of all 
his living ofispring. Notwithstanding the 


|manifold operation of hostile passions in 


the world, how widely and how profoundly 
does the sentiment of love contro! the hu- 
man heart. In every stage of our being, 
in every relation of life we have something 
which we not only ought to love, but which 
we can, and which we dolove. We have 
ever some benefactor or friend, or some 
idol of imagination, who is the object of 
tender thoughts, whom we meet with plea- 
sure, and from whom we part with pain. In 
nothing is the goodness of God so power- 
fully felt, so obviously and incessantly ma- 
nifested, as in this propensity of rational 
creatures. He has made our duty, our 
felicity ; our power to do good, our means 


Nor did she || of obtaining it; our individual satisiaction, 
a om ' feel able to meet - family at dinner; but'a reciprocal pleasure. He has given to 
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some, greater gifts than to others, that |! mankind than as a poet, was, perhaps, 


besides conferring the enjoyment of pos- 
session, he may create a superadded feli- 
city for his creatures—the felicity which 
the more favoured derives from the power 
to bless; and the felicity of gratitude and 
esteem, in him who is aided by another’s 
resources. Love animates all the services 
which men render to men, and the only 
suitable return that can be made for benefits 
received, is that they should be accepted 
in the spirit with which they offered. 

In the beginning of life, the sentiment 
of love is exhibited in its most attractive 
form; with what endearing caresses, what 
winning smiles, what touching accents, 
does a young child express the pleasure of 
his fondness—his soul animates his voice, 
his eyes, and his very limbs; his sponta- 
neous emotions are checked neither by 
diffidence nor fear—no distrust of himself 
or of his fellow creatures, calls a blush to his 
cheek, nor a suppressed sigh from his bosom; 
the raptures of his heart are poured out in 
confidence and fullness, and he must often be 
repulsed and wounded before his exterior 
is seared over with callousness and indiffe- 
rence, or the flowing tide of his affections 
is forced back upon the heart, there to 
swell, and chafe, and overwhelm, in op- 
pression and bitterness, the genial breast 
which sent forth love in hope. 

The affections are sources of universal 
happiness. Where is the station or allot- 
ment in which no love can be remembered, 
or sought, or found? What hovel that 
contains not some husband and wife, some 
parent and child, some brother and sister, 
some companion and acquaintance, some 
partner of common experience, some par- 
taker of a common nature, some pilgrim of 
the same road, some voyager to the same 
haven, some being who acknowledges the 
same God, who feels the same frailty, who 
anticipates the same heaven with ourselves. 
But general as the capacity and the sense 
of affection are, the relish of it and the 
privation of its suitable, genuine objects, 
are more keenly felt by men of genius, 
than by those of ordinary powers. Literary 





history as well as general observation prove 
this assertion. Genius is, properly speak- 
ing, vigorous and active faculties—a happy 


organization, quick, strong, varied, retén- | 


tive intellectual powers, with the talent of 
addressing itself happily to the same facul- 
ties in other minds. Mr. Shenstone, though 
less remarked as a profound observer of 











’ 
a 


most eminent in the former character; he 


‘asserts, that “ people of real genius have 


strong passions; people of strong passions, 
have strong attachments, such as Mr. Pope 
for Lord Bolingbroke and Martha Blount.” 
Men of genius have more powerful reasons 
for their attachments than vulgar men; 
they can discern more that is beautiful in 
those they love, the objects of their attach- 
ment can confer upon them a higher and 
more varied delight, and they can estimate 
it with a more exalted view of human 
nature and human felicity. 

An ordinary man can love his friend | 
with sincerity and satisfaction; his attach- | 
ment will be attended with that comfort 
which habitual intercourse, established con- | 
fidence, and mutual assistance afford. Such |, 
men lighten their burdens, lessen their la-} 
bours, sweeten their meals, relieve their} 
doubts, strengthen their virtues, and ani- 
mate their hopes by the aid of each other; |; 
but they possess not the sublime talent, 
they know not the purer, higher delight | 
which is poured out in all its richness and | 
abundance to those whose friendships are 
as ardent and elevated as the spirit which 
animates their noblest achievements, or |} 
their most admirable productions ;—that 


|talent which developes the whole soul, 


which, by the influence of sympathy, dis- 
plays what were hidden, awakes what were 
dormant, utters what were silent, and ani- 
mates what else were motionless in the soul; 
that talent, which, in fact, not only pro- 
duces the highest happiness, but calls forth 
the best resources in the mind; which dis- 
cerns and directs, which tries and encour- 
ages—which excites and rewards the best 
power and exertions of the intelligent being. 

Fame and rank do not affect the objects 
that engage friendship or inspire love ; and 
no eminence of intellect exalts a man above 
the necessity of sympathy and esteem. An 
individual who enjoys the admiration of 
the world and the acclamations of multi- 
tudes, feels this homage to be incomplete, 
if the sanctuary of home, or the board of 
hospitality, does not repeat, in a softer, 
tenderer, and more refined form, the suf- 
frages of society. Perhaps one of the 
highest. gratifications of him who is the 
object of general respect, and who is greet- 
ed on the public theatre of action with the 
warmest demonstrations of regard, is in 
the secret approval of some endeared in- 





‘timate, who mingles with the cloud of wit- 


a 


nesses, and whose love feasts itself upon 
the display of a friend’s genius. One look 
of encouragement and praise from him 


crowds. We cannot truly appreciate that 
applause, without the consent of some 
whose esteem we value; and there is a 
double and peculiar pleasure in this tribute 
of the heart. “The estimate of my fellow- 
/men must be just—it is confirmed by this 








dear friend; it is valuable and delightful, 
for he rejoices in it, and shares it.” Ma- 
dame d’Stael, in her admired novel of Co- 
irinne, nehes the fixed attention and the 
marked enthusiasm of lord Nelvil, a more 
powerful excitement and a sweeter reward 
to the eloquent Corinne, than all the ex- 
pressions of rapture which greeted her 
from a numerous audience. A very dis- 
tinguished pabtic speaker, “ whose lips 
| dropped manna,” and whose virtues guided 
| and inspired the most brilliant genius, was 
asked if his self-complacency was not per- 
| feetly satisfactory at the moment» when a 
_ thousand eyes gazed upon him as an oracle ; 
‘and when the murmur of mutual reamnk, 
Saad the smile of universal admiration, ex- 
‘pressed the general sentiment of minds re- 
'galed and enlightened by his talents, and 
| of hearts attracted and attached to him by 
|the love of virtue?. “ I am not indifferent 
ito the sentiment I inspire,” answered the 
‘gentleman alluded to, “ I believe there are 
|excellent feelings in human nature, else F 
should not appeal to them as I do, when- 
,ever I address myself to the hearts of my 
fellow-creatures ; and when I engage those 
feelings in behalf of myself, at the same 
time that they are engaged by association 
in favour of some specific object which I 
have in view, I am not only exalted in my 
own esteem, I not only feel the pleasure of 
success, but I experience a lively emotion 
of gratitude. But still I look wistfully for 
a kindred heart, that shall rejoice in my 
success for my sake ; that shall compre- 
hend what I feel, shall be concerned for 
my emotions, and shall strengthen my as- 
surance of my own happiness and my own 
powers, by some expressive indication 
which shall be intelligible to me only.” 
[ To be continued.] 
——_—_—_—_—_—<_$_=_—{_Z_>_{_—_z_z£{[_{__———_—_ 
A Coroner’s jury being called to sit on 
the body of a young lady in Baltimore, 
who hung herself not long since in a fit of 
love frenzy, brought in their verdict——died 
by the visitation of Cupid. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE MISCELLANIST Noe. VIII, 





* Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like these ?— 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows? If fancy, then, 
Wnequal fails beneath the pleasing task, 

Ah! what shall language do !” 


THompson. 





The world appears to be made no less I" 
for the delight, than for the use of man. 
| the eye wanders, through the va- 
ried landscape, or up to the azure serenity 
of the heavens, beauty rises above beauty, 
and rapture succeeds to rapture. When 
we wish to be entertained, what can be more 
delightful to our view, than the various co- 
lours, which on a fair morning or serene 
evening, are painted in the sky? And 
what can afford a more delicious feast to the 
mind, than, the general loveliness spread 
over Nature ! 

“Some writers have divided beauty into 
what appears to be its most simple forms ; 
colour, figure, and motion. Each of these 
separately is capable of conveying the idea 
of beauty. But when we would conceive 
of the highest degree belonging to each spe- 
cies, we must add to colour, variety; to 
figure, propertion ; and to motion, grace- 
fulness. When all these perfectly unite in 
the same object, we then arrive at that ex- 
cellence of beauty, which Nature herself 
cannot display, and which belongs alto- 
gether to the ideal creation. Such is the 
surprising power of the mind, that it can 
produce in idea, that perfection which is 
not to be found in all the variety of exist- 
ence; but this power is probably acquired 
by contemplating those objects of beauty 


which are so frequently recurring to our ob- 
servation. 


Who can examine the flowery kingdom, 
and not perceive that it diffuses a fragrance, 
oe unfolds a bloom, which discover the 

beesth.and pencil of a divine 2 t? 
What soft and delicate tints shade the violet! 
What rich colours glow inthe tulip! How 
Various are all these ornaments which grace 
and perfume our morning walks! so vari- 
ous, that no two of the same species are 
_enactly alike ; yet s0 

















From viewing the rich, the intermingled, 
and the delicate hues that glow in the gar- 
den, we ascend to the bright and beautiful 
appearances so frequently exhibited in the 
sky. When the sun is just emerging from 
beneath a clear horizon, what bright and 
golden colours does he paint on the float- 
ing clouds ; and what a reviving and lovely 
spectacle does he present to all Nature, 
which has just awaked from its slumbers, 
and opened its thousand eyes to catch the 
transient beauty. 


«Lo! yonder comes the powerfal king of day, 

Rejoicing in the east. The less'ning cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo! now apparent all, 

A slant the dew—bright earth, and colour'd air, 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering 
streams, 

High gleaming from afar!” 


And when he has descended beneath the 
western sky, who can behold without admi- 
ration, those scenes which he discloses, and 
which exhibit some of the most beautiful, 
as well as the most magnificent appear- 
ances of Nature. 

Anobjectin which the prideofcolour, and 
elegance of figure most perfectly combine, is 
the “ grand etherial” bow, which formed by 
refraction of the solar rays, bends in mild 
majesty over the earth, and unfolds every 
hue, from the deep red to the fading violet. 
It adds a glory to the earth and to the hea- 
vens, and gives a soft radiance to the dewy 
landscape. Itis one of the most charming 
visions of Nature, and from the mildness 
of its beauty, nothing could be a fitter em- 
blem of peace and tranquillity. 

Speaking of beauty, the MisceLLANisT 
would not do justice to his subject, nor to 
the feelings of his own bosom, were he not 
to mention the beauty of the “‘ human coun- 
tenance divine.” Here colour’is blended 
with symmetry, and both heightened by a 
“‘ mysterious expression,” which indicates 
some noble quality, or amiable disposition 
of mind. This certainly is the highest spe- 
cies of beauty with which we are acquainted, 
and makes the strongest and most agreea- 
ble impression on the soul. We need not 
here, for the proof of this assertion, in- 
stance that sex, over whom Nature has 
thrown her most captivating loveliness, 
sometimes indeed, fatally pleasing, but oft- 


ener productive of substantial delight to the 
sincere adruirer. 


| 














Thus, whatever part of the creation we 
traverse ; whether we trace the vale, or 
survey the gently rising hill; whether we 
wander through the shady and the tuneful 
grove, or glide along the gentle stream, 
pleased with its green banks and its various 
meanders; whether we regale our senses 
among the flowers of the garden, still find. 
ing new cause of admiration; or behold 
the transient, but»striking.glories of the 
rain-bow, or of the morning or evening 
sky; we find that the great Auruor, still 
attentive to bless his intelligent creatures, 
has spread goodness and beauty abundantly 
over all his works. 

*« Not content 
With every food of life to nourish man ; 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense, 
He makes all Nature beauty to his eye, 


Or music to his ear !" 
THE MISCELLANIST. 





-May 20th, 1820. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


“ Immodest words admit of no defence.” 


POPE. 
Mr. Woopwortn. 


That we should caution females against 
the use of immodest expressions, may seem 
somewhat extraordinary, and perhaps be 
considered by some of your fair readers as 
an unjust reflection upon their sex. But 
although none who read this may be guilty 
of the indiscretions we shall mention, still 
we cannot, with justice, be censured; since 
to expose vice, ever promotes virtue. 

If an impartial person regards the con- 
duct of young women in general, but in 
particular of those who move in the gay 
circles of fashionable life, he will find them 
more liable to err in this respect, than he 
at first might have imagined. Loose ex- 
pressions, and words capable of loose con- 
structions, are disgusting in a man, but 
more intolerably so in a woman ; they de- 
note “a something wrong within.” Such 
expressions may at times, perhaps, be the 
effects of giddiness or innocent mirth ; but 
all may not consider them thus favourably, 
and on that account, if no other, they should 
be carefully avoided. 

Now some females, through motives of 
policy, are extremely punctilious as it re- 
gards the language they themselves use, 
and studiously shun all expressions which 
even savour of indelicacy ; yet when such 
expressions drop from the lips of others, 

the smile of approbation is apparent in their 
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countenances, though they may perhaps 
reprove with an oh fie/ Witness in a the- 
atre the titter which often follows some in- 
sidious word ersentence. And if it affords 
them a gratification when abroad, it can- 
not fail of being sought after at home, and 
creeping into their conversation. Some- 
times ladies, strictly virtuous, cannot help 
expressing a secret satisfaction at a double 
entendre, and following the example with 
a levity, which, to say the least of it, is 
highly indiscreet. Permit me to relate an 
anecdote connected with this subject, which 
Thave froma friend who was an eye witness 
to the transaction. It may serve asa lesson 
to the “ would-be witty” young damsels, 
and shew the danger and folly of indulg- 
ing in the levities I have been speaking of. 

‘‘[— was in company,” says he, “ the 
other evening with a set of young people, 
where the sprightly Julia happened also to 
be. She, as usual, had a great deal of real 
wit, with a great deal of that looser sort, 


which, as I have often hinted to her, bears | 


with me the name of indelicacy. She has 
naturally a great fund of agreeable vivacity, 
which she displayed that evening with pe- 
culiar grace, had it not been for certain dis- 
agreeable levities she was guilty of. How- 


ever, with the greater part, these passed | 


for sterling wit, and Julia was applauded 
by the gentlemen, and not a little envied 
by the other fair ones of our company. 
But this light carriage and freedom of ex- 
pression, came very nigh costing her dear 
in the sequel. A young man who was pre- 
sent, to whom she was an entire stranger, 
drew inferences from her conduct, not at 
all favourable to her honour, and took an 
opportunity to offer his service to attend 
her to her own house, which was not far 
distant. She accepted his offer with a 
frankness peculiar to herself, and which 
was to hima confirmation of his suspicions. 
I could not help observing it, and. slipped 
out after them, to prevent any disagreeable 
consequences that might happen to a good 
natured, giddy girl, whom I esteem. They 
were scarcely twenty yards from the door, 
when I heard her using very harsh lan- 
guage to him, and immediately after she 
broke from him and was running back, 
when I caught. hold of her, and discovered 
myself to her and her pursuer. I did not 
fail to reprove him for his behaviour, which 
he indeed sufficiently apologized for before 
he left me: and I believe, from the impres- 


sion it has made on Julia, she will be very ft 





| clined joining in their agreement, or ac- 


sparing of her double entendres in future, 
and already wishes she had felt the force of 


my admonishing on that subject before.” 
AEGIDIUS. 
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THE POWER OF REMORSE. 





In the interesting narrative from which 
we abridged an article in two former num- 


DR. DODD. 


Extracted from “ Travels in Scotland.” 


“ During my stay at Glasgow, I took up 
my residence at a friend’s house, who hav- 
ing a party to dinner on one of the days of 
my visit, in the afternoon we went upon 
the water; a brisk wind getting up, an el- 
'derly lady remarked that she was once in 








bers which relates some traits of the Ja- 
panese character, was embodied the sin-| 
gular and affecting history of an unfortun- | 
ate young man, the lieutenant of Captain 
Golownin. 

At the time the captive Russians, from 
the apprehension of perpetual bondage, 
entered into a confederacy for mutual as- 
sistarice and escape, Lieutenant Moor de- 


companying their flight; at the same time 
professing his willingness to enter the Ja- 
panese service. While they fled, he re- 
mained behind; and during their absence, 
endeavoured to prejudice the Japanese 
against his countrymen. When the day of 
their emancipation arrived, he was touched 
with remorse for his past conduct, was 
bathed in tears, and called himself a traitor 
and an outcast. In vain did the generous 
Captain Golownin assure him that his con- 
trition was a sufficient expiation of his fault 
—in vain did he endeavour to convince 
him, that youth and inexperience exposed 
him to passions and inconsistencies which 
age would forgive, and for which his future 
virtues might atone—shame and grief for 
his weakness overwhelmed him, and tempt- 
ed the misguided youth to commit suicide. 
His companions erected a monument over 
his grave, with a feeling that does them 
honour; upon it, was inscribed the follow- 
ing epitaph : 


Here rest the ashes of 


LIEUTENANT ZEODOR MOOR, 
Who terminated his career in the harbour of 
PETROPAULOWSKA, 

Qn the 22d of November, 1818. 

In the flower of his age. 

IN JAPAN. 

He was abandoned by the Protecting Spirit, 
which had been his Guide; 

Despair precipitated him into error, 


‘real danger, and that the remembrance 
brought to her» reeOllection the late Dr. 
| Dodd, of unfortunate memory. 

‘‘ This awakened our curiosity, and she 

informed us, that on her return from Mar- 
gate in one of the boats, in the year pre- 
ceeding the Doctor’s imprisonment, which 
ended in his suffering for an offence against 
the violated laws of his country; the 
| weather proved so rough and unfavourable, 
|as to render their passage not only unplea- 
sant, but rather dangerous. , 
“In this state of alarm to herself and 
| other ladies on board, it was their good 
| fortune to attract the notice of a gentleman 
whose good offices and pleasant manner 
created general admiration among the pas- 
sengers. 

“The storm increasing, the ladies, 
greatly terrified, expressed their apprehen- 
sions of immediate danger. The gentle- 
man made use of every argument that might 
tend to lessen their fears ; and among other 
observations, evidently calculated to keep 
up their sinking spirits, he made use of 
the following , ‘ Come, come, my good la- 
dies, let me, once for all, make you as- 
sured of your safety, although at my own 
expense :—know, then, you are perfectly 
secure so long as you have me on board ; 
for I candidly acknowledge that I am so 
unfortunate as to have the character of a 
very sad fellow; and you all’ know the 
proverb says, ‘ he that is born for a rope, 
is safe from the water.’ 

“‘ His remark, (continued the lady,) cre- 
ated a smile among us. The storm soon 
abated, and we were all in love with the 
stranger, for his delicacy, humanity, and 
cheering conversation. He remained un- 
known to us, till we landed; when a per- 
son at the inn addressing him as Dr. Dodd, 
he said, ‘ Now, ladies, the mischief’s out ; 
you know who I am, and I trust I shall 
ysee you again in another place.’ And it 








But his faults were expiated by repentance and 
Death! 


From the feeling heart, his fate claims 








A Tear! 





was our intention to see him again; but. 
alas! the next assembly gathered around. 
him, beheld him—not a preacher of the 
Gospel—but a victim to the law.” 
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TRIFLES. 


Fontenelle at the age of ninety-seven, 
after saying many amiable and gallant) 
things to the young and beautiful Madame | 
Helvetius, passed before her without per- | 
ceiving her, in order to place himself at 
table. See,” said Madame Helvetius, 
<¢ how I ought to value your gallantries ; 
you pass before me without looking at me.” 
& Madame,” said the “if I had 
looked at you I coul passed.” 

An elderly gentleman, who wore a large 
wig, had been out iate on a Saturday even- 
ing, in hot weather. Next day he attended 
public worship, and for his own comfort, he 
seated himself in the aisle of the church, 
near the door, before which were a num- 


ber of sheep feeding, among them was an 
old ram, who was an old warrior. While 


the parson was engaged for the good of his | 


soul, the ol@ gentleman was sleeping for | 
the refreshment of his body. As he sat 
facing the doer, nodding in his sleep, the 
old ram observed it, and mistaking the wig 


’ for the head of an antagonist, and the nod- | 


ding for a signal of battle, began to shake 
his head, and drew back to a proper dis- 
tance for a rencounter, when the old gentle- 
man, making a very low nod, the ram sup- 
posing the enemy advancing, met him full 
but, and sent him howling half way up to 
the pulpit, knocking off his wig : the sudden 
interruption did not a little foil the minis- 
ter and divert the audience ; what added to 
the diversion, the old gentleman recovering 
his legs as soon as possible, gathered up 


his and it on the tail before, 
again took his seat, but did not discover 
his mistake until service was ended. 


— 

A young gentleman having a fine water 
spaniel near Manchester, threw a stone 
into a large and deep pond in the neigh- 
bourhood, with a view of showing some 
friends the aquatic powers of his dog. The 
‘animal immediately jumped in, and eagerly 

the bottom; when, after some 
seconds immersion, he brought up a green 
bag, which om opening was found, to the 
of the spect to contain a fine 

r. An honest Irishman who 
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-asI am unable to decide which party is 
| mated, I send you a list of the relative si- 
| tuations of the pieces, and beg the favour 
| of some of your readers, who understand 
the game, to decide : 

Situation of the White :—K. at his R’s 
square; K’s R. at his K’s square; K’s Kt. 
at K’s R’s fourth; K’s Bp. at Q’s Kt’s 
third; K’s R’s Pawn at his square; K’s 
Kt’s Pawn at his square; K’s Bp’s Pawn 
at his square; K’s Pawn at adverse K’s se- 
cond; Q. at K’s Kt’s fourth; Q’s R. at 
his third; Q’s Bp. at adverse K’s Kt’s 
fourth; Q’s Kt. to Q’s Bp’s third ; Q’s Bp’s 








square ; Q’s R’s Pawn at R’s fourth. 
Situation of the Black :—K. at Kt’s 
square ; K’s R. at Q’s square; K’s R’s 
Pawn at his square; K’s Kt’s Pawn at his 
square; K’s Bp’s Pawn at his square; K’s 
| Bp. at Q’s R’s fourth; Q. at K’s square ; 














\’s R’s Pawn at his square; Q’s Kt’s 
|| Pawn at his square : 

square. White takes R. with the Pawn, but 
| as the white has not lost a piece, no one can 
be called to fill the Pawn’s place (accord- 
| ing to agreement.) Black Q. takes Rook 
and calls mate: White calls for Rook in 
place of the advanced Pawn, and calls 
mate likewise. Now, if the King, first 
liable to be taken, is the one mated, it is the 
black, because the white is to move: But 


the white loses. Quere—Can the Queen 
take the Rook ? 


MODENESE. 
May 27, 1820, 


An Indian Chief being asked his opinion 
of a case of Madeira wine, presented to him 


by an officer, said, he thought it a juice ex- 
tracted from women ’s tongues and lion’s 


hearts; for after he had drank a bottle of it, 
he could talk for ever, and fight the devil. 
_ 

The writer of a modern book of travels, 
relating the particulars of his being cast 
away, thus concludes: “ After having walk- 
ed eleven hours without tracing the print 
of a human foot, to my great comfort and 
delight, I saw a iman hanging upon « 
gibbet ; my pleasure at this cheering pros- 
pect was inexpressible, for it convinced 
me that I was in a cévilized country.” 
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Pawn at his square; Q’s Kt’s Pawm at his | 


| Q’s R. at his square ; Q’s Kt. at his square; | 


. it 
Q’s Bp’s Pawn at his 


if the King is obliged to move when he 


has Check called against him or lose, then {| all Europe for his calculations, his depth 


| Problem lean fal Chess Players.—The fol-|/ 


lowing situation occured fn a game of Chess; nel B urgoine commanded in Cork, he saw 
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During the American war, whilst Colo. 


a corpulent soldier among the spectators 
on the parade, whom he addressed as fol- 
lows : “ Who are you, sir? You must be 
drilled twice a-day to bring down your 
corporation; Who are you, sir?” “ Please 
your honour, (replied Pat) I am, sir, the 
skeleton of the 5th regiment of foot, which 
has just marched over from America.” 
The fact was so;—for such was the car- 
nage of that disastrous war, that only the 
fat soldier and Capt. Wall returned to Eu- 
rope, out of a full regiment landed in 
America. 





Mons: G. a dancing master, being once 
in company with Mr. P. a fencing master, 
the conversation turned upon their different 
professions, and each supported the supe- 
riority of his talent over the other. At 
length words rose very high, and it was 
agreed to determine the dispute by arms 
the next morning. The combatants met; 
when Mr. P. drew his sword, and the 
Mons. his kit, and began to play a minuet, 
saying, “ why don’t you dance?” Mr. P. 
was very angry, and said he did not un- 
derstand being trifled with. ‘“ No,” an- 
swered the Mons. “ I don’t trifle with you, 
this proves the superiority of my profession, 
as you can do nothing without an opponent, 
whereas I can amuse without the assistance 
of any one.” 





Monsieur Demoivre was well known over 


of thinking as a philosopher ; and his judg- 
ment as a mathematician cannot be ques- 
tioned. He nevertheless had an utter 
aversion to society, particularly at table; 
and in order to avoid company in this re- 
spect, he dined for many years to the time 
of his death, by himself. Thongh a come- 
ly man in his younger days, he never had 
any intercourse with the fair sex ; but like 
the great Newton when he approached his 
end, he lamented never having had the 
curiosity of an intimate acquaintance with 
the ladies. Besides Mons. Demoivre, other 
mathematicians might be named, who being 
completely absorbed in sines and tangents, 


have entirely forgot to consider the figure 
of a fine woman. 


To use many circumstances ere you come 


to matter is wearisome ; and to use none 2 
all, is but blunt. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HOPE. 


Oh! why lovely hope! wert thou given to those | 


On this rude, cruel world, who can weep 0 er} Have I gaz’d upon heaven, and gratefully free, 


their woes ? 
Why, nurtur’d of Heaven! descend on the heart, 


That bleeds in its anguish, when friendships de- || How many dear bosoms with ardency burn'd! 


part ? 


Thou whispering Sylph ! in this valley of wo, 

Are hearts, through whose channels ao warm cur- 
rents flow! 

Then inspire but those young, who in feeling are 
old, 

For painless is death to the senseless and cold. 


Ah, yes! when, like stream from an ice-curtain’d 
urn, 

Neglect would extinguish thy flames as they burn: 

How bless’d the dull heart that forgets all its pains, 

As, when fires die away, the chill altar remains, 


Sweet Hope ! thou hast pleasur’d my bosom ere- 
while, 

Allur’d with thy music, or sooth’d with thy smile; 

Hast borne me along on thy pinions of light, 

Where wishes seem’d genial, and landscapes were 
bright. 


And Fancy, thy blushing young sister, was there! 

Her coy little fingers would dance through my 
hair ; 

She laugh’d—yet a sadness prophetic of ill, 

O’erhung her meek brow, like the cloud o’er the 
rill, 


Her eyes hid in tear-drops, she pointed the 
flowers, 

In life’s early pathway, thai freshen thy bowers, 

Ingenuous, yet archly, their thorns she display’d ; 

She whisper’d of love by indiff’rence repaid. 


Thus lesson’d in doubt,. yet my young heart 
would glow, 

And believe, and intrust, and drink deeper of wo! 

Then Mirth, like a sunbeam that glitters through 
rain, 

Sweetly peep’d through those tears, till she 
sported again. 


Then thou, fair deceiver! thy legends would tell, 
With confidence prompting my bosom to swell! 
To perceive, while it fondly and carelessly rov'd, 
Ne defect in the beings so dearly belov’d. 


Oh, Hope! lovely Hope ! how serene looks life’s 
morn, 

While thy bright bows. of promise the ate 
adorn— 

Thy songs fill the breezes—thy flowers deck the 
groves, 

And ev'ry pulse spirits the soul to :its loves. 


Then Joy pours aspringtide of balm on the heart, 
For, haply, some sorrows may come to depart : 
Yes! as the light clouds that pass over the moon, 
They darken as faintly—they journey as soon. 


| t 
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Bless’d time! when thy garden’s gay loveliness || 


shone, 


Its sweet all undoubted, its bitter unknown ! 


‘Fhe wide-varied world was that garden of thine, || 
The sweet every heart that but v ow’d itself mine- | 
j 
; 


| How oft in that season of blameless delight, 
' By Hudson’s calm wave, on some clear autumn 
night, 





Utter'd thanks for the friends it had given to me. | 
| 
(Rad hat pledges were given—what pledges return’d !| 
|| How cruel from dreams of such rapture to wake ! | 


Yes! they stole on my heart, and they left it to || 1 


break. | 





\) 


Hope! Hope !—thou hast flown from thy garden \ 


so wild, 
Perchanceto the scenes where thy infancy smil’d !' { 


Yet, surely thou'lt bless from yon bright- -bosom'd | 
sky, 


| The heart that beats constant though robb'd of its f 


joy. } 


“ Why constant ?” cries Hate, “ when the ‘ingrates | | 
have torn 

Ev’ry flower, sweetly bathing in truth’s glowing 
morn ?” 

Away, wrinkled fiend! to thy cavern repair! 

Affection may live mid the glooms of despair. 


| And truly I lov'dthem while Hope tripp’d before! 
Oh! still let me love, till this heart throbs no 





There is a joy, that lights the eye, 
When youth and health are past, 
And all our earthly pleasures fly, 
Like leaves before the blast ; 
That joy, O, G checks the throng 
Of chilling cares, and sorrow’s shock, 
And plants an anchor firm and strong, 
In Heaven's imperishable rock. 





The early vow, the youthful prayer, 
Assur'd acceptance meet, 

And grief that seeks its solace there, 
Shall find that solace sweet. 

Then seek the bliss, unchang’d by time, 
The conscious sense of sin forgiven, 

And wake the harp, whose tones sublime 
Echo the harmony of Heaven. 


CAROLINE MATILDA 
May 29th. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


VERSES 


W rilten on being asked to Contribute to a little 
Collection of Original Poetry. 





Sad was the strain which last I sung, 
And then away the harp f flung, 
And vow’d it should remain unstrung 


But soon I heard, from sylvan shade, 
A sister’s voice—she fondly said, 
“ A promise better broke than made. 


“ Touch yet again the silent string, 
Together wild notes let us sing, 
The votive lay together bring.” 


A volume seal’d, a fountain dry, 
A lamp extinct, might each supply 





more ; 

How fondly they proffer’d—how faithless did 
prove! 

Oh! let me forget, or remember to love. | 


LEHIGH. | 
May 20th, 1820. | 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO G. OF NEW-JERSEY. 


There is a plant of lowly birth, 
That blossoms in the shade, 

And bends its pliant stems to earth, 
Without a friendly aid ;— 

But rais'd ‘by some propitious band, 
It blooms, a fresh aspiring vine ; 

Its buds unfold, its flowers expand, 
And round his bower its tendrils twine. 


Thou, generous G canst soon apply 
The moral of my line, 

The emblematic plant am I, 
The culturing hand was thine,— 

And could I pour the soothing strain, 
That softly falls on sorrow’s ear, 

And lulls the agonies of pain, 
How freely were it.offer'd here! 





There is a friend, whose heart was form’d’ 
To feel another's care ;. 

By nature’s genial sunshine warm’'d,. 
Another's bliss to share ; 

Such friends, in life’s uneven way, 
Were, kindly to affliction given, 

To light the path where wanderers stray, 
And antedate the bliss of Heaven. 








Emblem of such a wretch as I. 


For where my mem’ry’s little store, 

Of gay and heart-beguiling lore, 

Once my resource but now no more? 
Where is the light my fancy shed, 
Which every scene with joy o’erspread, 
And care and sorrow banished ? 


And where of springing thought the flow, 
Not strong, nor deep, but clear I know, 
And bright with warm affection’s glow ? 


All, all are fled—so when the blast, 
With lightning Unvough the vale has past, 
And left a ruin Jong to last. 


The warblers scar’d avoid the bowery. 

Made vocal once at neontide hour, 

And there forgets to bloom the flower. 
H——m. 


* 
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REBUS. 


What’s crav’d by most men, yet possess’d by s 
few ; 
What the wiestt and best of all mertals do ; 


The name of a god, oft the breeder of strife ; 


An ancient much fam’d for bis beautiful wife; 


What many a youth would be fain to possess. 
The initials of these united, express 
The name of a thing, which I leave you to guess, | 
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POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


There liv'd a strange and wayward wight, 
In solitude’s most cheerless glen,— 


He was a menial anchorite, 


Self exil’d from the world of men. 
The wond’ring crowd around him gaz'd; 

As passing onward, sad and lone, 

He seem’d as one forlorn—unknown, 

Whom neither earth nor heaven would own ! 
Or when-he paus’d with eye amaz'd, 

And vision fix’d—as one who dreams, 

Pond’ring on dark mysterious themes, 


The wond'ring crowd observ’d—and they 
Fix’d on him a suspicious eye ;— 
' He met their glance—he turn’d away, 
“And wander’d—reckless, where or why! 
Life was a listless duty then ;— 
He liv’d, that duty to fulfil ; 
He had no hope—he felt no will, 
But on his heart was preying still 
The pang of grief, as fierce as when 
The scathing blast of treachery’s flame, 
_ To desolate his bosom came ! 


In that Ione hour a soothing swell 
Of melting minstrelsy arose ; 
The strain was witching sweet—and fell 
Obliterating o’er his woes. 
He turn’d aside to weep—and there, 
In melancholy’s sad attire, 
Was one who swept a rustic lyre, 
And, sweetly pensive o’er its wire, 
Breath’d out her bosom’s lonely care. 
—Her modest screen the stranger flung, 
And stood confess’d :—'twas HARRIET sung! 
It pass’d'!—the Out-law stood alone, 
in the dark solitade of thought ; 
When one disguis’d, with name unknown, 
In friendship’s form, his presence sought. 
She rais’d a strain—’twas wild and warm ; 
He answer’d back :—again the maid 
Her powers of minstrelsy display’d ; 
But, ah! the strain the hand betray’d! 





For HARRIET, still in CONSTANCE’S form, 
With all of fe of fire, 
sweetly pensive lyre ! 


G. or New-Jrrser. 


the fox with the grapes, her resentment she 
sated. 


* er : 

Nowa hat of tremendous dimensions found place, 
To hide her grey tresses and old willed face : 
And she rail’d against merriage with such pure 





a 





That the friendsh Po ach was themselves quite 
rejected; , ' 
And old maid and bad wife, if ere shaken, 


a 


Then the first that came out—O! « 
mistaken. . 


e’d not be 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1820. 
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THE LAUNCH. 


We deem it a duty to mention the interesting 
| spectacle of Tuesday—not as an article of intel- 
ligence, for half our readers witnessed it, and all 
of them kraow it—but as an event intimately 
connected with the history of our rising greatness, 
as a nation, and, therefore, proper'tobe recorded 
in every public journal. 

On Tuesday, May 30, 1820, was launched 
from the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, the elegant 
new line of battle ship, On1o ; built by Mr. Hen- 
ry Eckford, of this city. Every preparation be- 
ing made for the purpose, at about twenty mi- 
nutes past eleven o'clock, she glided majestically 
into her appropriate element, amid the joyous 
acclamations of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. 

The day was uncommonly fine; and not only 
were the shores, wharves, and roofs of houses, 
ow both sides the river, literally covered with 
people, but every thing that could float was put | 
in requisition, to accommodate as many mere 
on the water. 


| 
{ 
} 








greeted by the thunder of American cannon, | 
from the Washington 74, at the Navy Yard, and | 
from the sloop of war, Hornet, which was | 
chored in the stream, decorated with the flags of | 
all nations, Nothing occurred to interrupt the | 
pleasure of the scene; from which, every one | 
retired with feelings of satisfaction and national 
pride. 


THE DRAMA. 

Since the destruction of the Park Theatre, the 
Pavilion in Anthony-street, has been fitted up 
in a handsome style, and is now opened every 
evening, to a very fashionable audience. The 
managers deserve great credit for thus promptly 
finding employment for these who are dependant 
on them for support. Many of the performers 
suffered severely in the loss of their wardrobes, 
and we hope a generous public will remember 
them at their benefits. 

The following letters exhibit an act of genero- 
sity deserving our highest commendation ; and 
we areanuch gratified in giving them publicity. 
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Wew- York, May 25, 1820, 

» M. M. Noah. 

Dear Sin.—lInclosed you have £405, 12, be- 
ing your portion of the cash receipts to the play of 
last evening. The motives which induced you to 
bring forward those two pieces entitle you to the 
thanks of every well wisher of the Drama. I 
beg leave now to offer you mine. In great haste, 
yours sincerely. S. PRICE. 


Dear Sir—I hasten to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt-of your note of yesterday, enclosing the 
sum of $406 12-100, being my portion of the 
cash receipts to the play of Wednesday evening. 
The destruction of the Theatre by fire at any pe- 
riod, could not fail to produce sincere regret, but 
\t is extremely painful to me, that this calamity 


On descending into the water, the On10 was i 
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friends honoured’ my dramatic trifles with their 
presence ; the consequences resulting from this 
accident, in depriving a number of persons of 
their little property and resources, who are whol- 
ly dependant on the Theatre, are truly distress 
ing ; I pray you, therefore, to take back this sum, 
and distribute it among them, corresponding with 
their losses and wants. In taking this step, I 
persuade myself that it will afford you as much 
pleasure in administering to those necessities, as 
it does me in affording the means 

For your just appreciation of my motives in 
writing those pieces, my best acknowledgments 
are due. I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

M. M. NOAH. 





S. Price, Esq. 
New-York, Friday morning, May 26. 





_At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New. 
York, friendly to the Drama, held at Washing- 
ton-Hall, on Friday evening, E. AnpERson was 
called to the chair, and C. C. CampBrerenc 
appointed secretary. _ 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the recent calamity in the destruction 
‘of the New-York Theatre, by fire, is an event 
deeply to be deplored, not only because it has 
| for a period deprived many persons of support, 
who are wholly dependent thereon, but entirely 
| destroyed all the conveniences and properties 
| contained in that elegant establishment: And 

whereas a well regulated Theatre is at all times 
deserving of the patronage of an enlightened 
and liberal community—Therefere, 

Resolved, That this meeting deplore the event 
which has involved so many persons in distresss ; 
and whereas the Managers have announced their 
intention to open the Anthony-street Theatre, 
and the exertions of the friends of the Drama 
are essential e encouragement thereof—fe- 
solved, that this meeting will unite in supporting 
the same. 

Resolved, That this meeting earnestly desire 
that the Theatre muy be rebuilt, or a new Tiea- 
tre erected, considering it necessary to the cha- 
racter of the city, and the encouragement of li- 
terature and the arts, that a proper support should 
be afforded to the Drama, and at the same time 
an opportunity given to the present Managers te 
repair their loss. 

Resolved, Thai a committee of twelve, be ap- 
pointed to assist in carrying the preceding reso- 
| lutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be that 
|. committee :--Dr. David Hosack, Nathaniel Prime, 
E. Anderson, Philip Hone, Charles King, Dowi- 
nick Lynch, William Gracie, David C. Colden, 
C. C. Cambreleng, Hugh Maxwell, William 
Coleman, aad John Swartwout, Esquires. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to M. M. Noah, Esq. for the 
handsome and liberal manner in which he bas 
appropriated the proceeds of his benefit for the 
relief of the sufferers by the Jate conflagration of 
the Theatre. 











E. ANDERSON, Chairman. 
C. C. CamBRELENG, Secretary. 
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should have occurred on a night, when so many 
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